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Meantime I have found another nest, and shall wait until 
the laying is completed to be able to render a further account 
about its time. 

Waldkirch, March 31, 1862. 


XLIV.— Review of the recently published Memoir of Bew1cKk*. 


Two centuries have elapsed since Willughby and Ray first took 
to noting and cataloguing British birds, and since the worthy Sir 
T. Browne sketched and coloured the birds and fishes of Norfolk 
to illustrate Ray’s edition of the ‘Ornithologia.’ Yet though the 
Norwich doctor had to complain that his drawings were never 
returned, we fear that his friend did not use them to such good 
purpose as to popularize his favourite study. It was the pages 
of Gilbert White and the woodcuts of Bewick which first be- 
guiled the English schoolboy to the observation of our feathered 
friends. From Ray to Linnzus is a long, dreary interval—the 
dark ages of natural history in this country. “The boy is 
father of the man.” Few men have ever attained eminence in 
science whose minds were not carly attracted to the subject; and 
when style has happily combined with truth and nature to rivet 
the attention of childhood, no slight service has been rendered 
to the cause of natural history. Vast as has been the advance 
in systematic knowledge within the last half-century, how few 
of our living naturalists but must gratefully acknowledge their 
carly debt to White’s ‘ History ° and to the life-like woodcuts of 
Bewick! Probably we shall not wrong the cultivated annalist of 
Selborne by giving the first place to Bewick. We arc tempted to 
believe that for onc studious schoolboy whose latent taste has been 
evoked by the former, a dozen have been led “ how to observe” 
by conning over ‘The British Birds’ on a holiday afternoon m 
their father’s library. Yet Bewick has not the slightest claim 
to rank with Gilbert White as a naturalist. White was what Bc- 
wick never was, a man of science; but, if no naturalist, Bewick 
was a lover of nature, a careful observer, and a faithful copier of 
her ever-varying forms. In this, and this alone, lies his charm. 


* Memoir of Thomas Bewick, written by himself. Neweastle, Ward ; 
London, Longman and Co. 
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Thomas Bewick was one of the many self-made men of 
Northumberland—a county whose sons, no longer absorbed in 
border-warfare, have devoted their massive, rugged intellects to 
the battle with nature and the unfolding of her secrets. New- 
castle can boast of having earned in two successive years the 
gold medal of the Royal Society*. But our business here is 
not with her Stephensons and Armstrongs, nor yet with her 
artists, as Martin and Lough, but with Bewick and his works. 
He was emphatically the father of Northumbrian naturalists— 
a goodly family, as the names of Prideaux-Selby, Albany and 
John Hancock, Hewitson and Alder, still living, may testify. 

The Tyneside and Berwickshire Naturalist Clubs (the latter 
really a Northumbrian society) will, we may well expect, rear 
many worthy successors in the field; and the volumes of their 
Transactions have already supplied no inconsiderable contribu- 
tions to our zoological literature. We have frequently known 
these clubs to muster upwards of fifty members on exeursions 
among the western moors, when many a racy anecdote of old 
Bewick has been told by those whose boyish interest had been 
roused while watching the veteran’s chisel and listening to his 
old-world lore. 

We could have wished that more of his characteristic traits, 
and some recollections of him by others, had been imported 
into the present volume. One excellence, at least, this memoir 
has—the man is permitted to speak for himself; nor has the 
filial reverenee of the editor permitted her onee to check the 
pleasant garrulity of the kindly old man, even when he has di- 
gresscd into long chapters on his Utopia in Chureh and State, 
with which he was wont to beguile his fancy while his hand was 
busily at work on his blocks. 

The earlicr chapters of the autobiography (for such it is, in 
the form of Icttcrs to his daughter) are the most interesting, as 
tracing the early development of his love of nature and of 
drawing. Bewick was fond of expressing his dislike of a mere 
“ three-pair-of-stairs-garret naturalist,” and he certainly had 
learned Ais lessons in the field, not in the closet. The son of a 
plain Northumbrian farmer, he was sent first to the village 

* Awarded to Messrs. H. Lee Pattinson and Albany Hancock. 
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dominie, and then toa school of a higher class, kept by the 
clergyman of the parish. But he showed no love for bookish 
learning, preferred Robinson Crusoe to Latin grammar, and, 
above all, to sketch birds and beasts in the margin of his books. 
He thus traces the development of his schoolboy taste as an 
artist :— 

“ At that time I had never heard of the word ‘drawing ;’ nor 
did I know of any other paintings besides the king’s arms in 
the church, and the signs in Ovingham of the Black Bull, the 
White Horse, the Salmon, and the Hounds and Hare. I always 
thought I could make a far better hunting-scene than the latter ; 
the others were beyond my hand. I remember once of my 
master overlooking me while I was very busy with my chalk in 
the porch, and of his putting me very greatly to the blush by 
ridiculing and calling me a conjuror. My father also found a 
deal of fault for ‘misspending my time in such idle pursuits ;’ 
but my propensity for drawing was so rooted, that nothing 
could deter me from persevering in it ; and many of my evenings 
at home were spent in filling the flags of the floor and the 
hearthstone with my chalky designs. 

“ After I had long scorched my face in this way, a friend, in 
compassion, furnished me with some paper upon which to exe- 
cute my designs. Here I had more scope. Pen and ink, and 
the juice of the brambleberry, made a grand change. These 
were succeeded by a camel’s-hair pencil and shells of colours ; 
and, thus supplied, I became completely sct up; but of patterns 
or drawings I had none. The beasts and birds, which enlivened 
the beautiful scenery of woods and wilds surrounding my native 
hamlet, furnished me with an endless supply of subjects. I 
now, in the estimation of my rustic neighbours, became an 
eminent painter, and the walls of thcir houses were ornamented 
with an abundance of my rude productions, at a very cheap rate. 
These chiefly consisted of particular hunting-scenes, in which 
the portraits of the hunters, the horses, and of every dog in the 
pack were, in their opinion as well as my own, faithfully de- 
lineated. But while I was proceeding in this way, I was, at the 
same time, deeply engaged in matters nearly allicd to this 
propensity for drawing ; for I early becaine acquainted, not only 
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with the history and character of the domestic animals, but also 
with those that roamed at large.” 

Passionately attached to the hounds, yet his tender and feeling 
nature revolted from witnessing the death of a hare; and he 
thus recounts his first and last capture of a bird, which he had 
hit with a stone :— 

“The little victim dropped from the tree, and I picked it up. 
It was alive, and looked me piteously in the face, and, as I 
thought, could it have spoken, would have asked me why I had 
taken away its life. I felt greatly hurt at what I had done, and 
did not quit it all the afternoon. I turned it over and over, 
admiring its plumage, its feet, its bill, and every part of it. It 
was a Bullfinch. I did not then know its name, but I was told 
it was a ‘little Matthew Martin? This was the last bird 
I killed; but many indeed have been killed since on my 
account.” 

The worrying of foxes, and the baiting of foumarts, otters, 
and badgers (all much more abundant then than now), did not 
awaken similar tender feelings; there was some resistance and 
retaliation, and in following these sports Bewick began to notice 
rare birds. 

“Tn the vermin-hunting excursions in the depth of winter, 
while the whole face of nature was bound in frost and covered 
with deep snow, in traversing through bogs, amidst reeds and 
rushes, I have often felt charmed with the sight of birds, flushed 
and sometimes caught by the terrier dogs, which I had never 
seen nor heard of before; and I am still in doubt whether some 
of them have not escaped being noticed as British birds.” 

Who shall say how many American stragglers have not thus 
escaped being immortalized in British lists? Bewick always 
believed he had met with one of the Jacanas (Parra) in this 
way. With our smaller birds he cultivated ‘more intimate 
acquaintance, by getting up before the servants and ensconcing 
himself, especially during snow-storms, snugly in the cow-shed, 
where, he says, 

“ I watched the appearance of various birds which passed the 
little dean below, and which the severity of the weather drove 
from place to place in search of shelter. With the sight of my 
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intimate acquaintances, the Robins, Wrens, Blackbirds, Spar- 
rows, a solitary Crow, and some others, I was not much 
attracted, but always felt an extreme pleasure and curiosity in 
seeing the more rare visitants, such as the Woodcock, Snipe, 
and other waders, with the Redwings, Fieldfares, &c., make 
their appearance.” 

To these morning studics we probably owe many of his in- 
imitable winter-pieces, with snow, of which he was so fond. 
His intimate acquaintance with every effect of natural scenery, 
together with the ready adaptation of wood-cntting to subjects 
where masses of light are required, made him most happy in 
these devices, as may be seen in the figure of Death in a Lap- 
land sledge, drawn by goats, at p. 104 of this volume. 

Bewick’s parents had happily sufficient discernment to ap- 
preciate the bent of their son’s genius, and accordingly appren- 
ticed him to a Mr. Beilby, a gencral engraver in Newcastle. 
Here young Bewick had to practise the coarser departments of 
every kind—steel seals, blocking out wood for billheads, etching 
sword-blades, door-plates, eoffin-plates, cards, clock-faces, and 
ornamental silver. But in all this we do not catch a glimpse of 
the higher department of engraving. Landscape or historical 
plates were never thought of; and our author tells us he never 
had a lesson given him by any one in any kind of drawing. 
“I was never a pupil to any drawing-master, and had not even 
a lesson from William Beilby or his brother Thomas, who, along 
with their other profession, were also drawing-masters, In the 
later years of my apprenticeship my master kept me so fully 
employed, that I never had any opportunity for such a purpose, 
at which I felt much grieved and disappointed.” Al honour, 
then, to the aptitude with which he has repeated the lessons of 
Dame Nature ! 

His apprenticeship past, and crossed in love, Bewick took to 
wandering over the hills and through the towns of Scotland, in 
a better spirit than the great lexicographer, and with a kindlier 
and happier remembrance. He tried London ; but, though well 
received, and with abundant offers of patronage as an engraver, 
his heart was in the North, with its simple peasantry, its heather, 
and trout streams; and, thoroughly disgusted with men and 
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manners in the great metropolis, describing its engravers as a 
“saucy, ignorant, and impudent set” (“the ignorant part of 
the Cockneys called me Scotchman,”—though, he adds, he was 
not offended even at this insult to his border pride), he carried 
back to his dear North experience and engagements for years 
to come. 

He now began to devote his attention wholly to improve- 
ments in the art of wood-cutting, which had remained sta- 
tionary since the days of Durer and Holbein. His first dif- 
ficulties arose from the carelessness of the printers, and the 
clumsiness of the common pelt balls then in use for inking the 
blocks. To remedy this, he carefully shaved down all the edges 
of his blocks. His next difficulty was worse to surmount, 
and that was to lower down the surface on all the parts he 
wished to appear pale, so as to give the appearance of the 
required distance,—a process which may be considered as one 
of Bewick’s most important discoveries in the art of wood- 
engraving. Next his attention was directed to some specimens 
of cross-etching by Albert Durer; and in his attempts to re- 
store this lost branch of his art, he was led to make successful 
experiments in the use of two blocks. In some of his large 
plates he applied this second improvement successfully, printing 
the outline from one block, and applying the impression, while 
wet, to another devoted to shade and dark effect alone. Al- 
though this art of chiaroscuro is of early Italian invention, yet 
Bewick’s method of applying it was so original as to give him 
a fair share in the title of inventor. 

In 1777, Bewick entered into partnership with his old 
master, Beilby ; and, in 1779, obtamed the medal of the Society 
of Arts for his woodcuts illustrating Saint’s edition of ‘ Gay’s 
Fables.’ In 1785 he commenced his ‘ History of Quadrupeds,’ 
drawing such animals as he knew from nature and memory, 
and copying others from Smellie’s abridgment of Buffon. 
During the course of this work he went on foot to Chillngham 
to draw a specimen of the celebrated wild cattle; which, creep- 
ing on hands and knees, he at length accomplished. His 
partner, Mr. Beilby, supplicd all the letter-press for this work, — 
Bewick furnishing him with what he knew of animals in con- 
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versation or by memoranda, and “blotting out in his manu- 
script what was not truth.” 

Immediately after the publication of his ‘ Quadrupeds,’ he 
commenced his ‘ British Birds? “I made up my mind,” he 
says, “to copy nothing from the works of others, but to stick to 
nature as closely as I could; and, for this purpose, being in- 
vited by Mr. Constable, the then owner of Wycliffe, I visited 
the extensive muscum there, collected by the late Marmaduke 
Tunstal, Esq., to make drawings of the birds.” “As soon as I 
arrived in Newcastle, I immediately began to engrave from the 
drawings of the birds I had made at Wycliffe; but I had not 
been long thus engaged, till I found the very great difference 
between preserved specimens and those from nature,—no regard 
having been paid at that time to fix the former in then proper 
attitudes, nor to place the different series of the feathers so as 
to fall properly upon each other.” “I was on this account 
driven to wait for birds newly shot, or brought to me alive, and 
in the intervals employed my time in designing and engraving 
tail-pieces or vignettes.” Some traces, however, of the Wycliffe 
museum yet remain in this work; among which, we may 
mention the Great and Little Bustards and the Red-breasted 
Goose, which Bewick had never the opportunity of seeing in 
life. It may be interesting to note that the treasures of the 
Wycliffe Museum were afterwards transferred to Newcastle, 
where they may be seen in the Museum of the Literary and 
Philosophical Soeiety, having a double value, both as the originals 
of Bewiek’s work and as being the oldest collection of stuffed 
birds now in existence. Many of the specnnens, still in good 
preservation, were mounted at least one hundred years ago. 
Stiff or distorted as they often are, they may yet bear com- 
parison as works of art with many much more recent specimens 
in the British Museum. l 

The first volume of the ‘British Birds’ was published in 
1797, Mr. Beilby undertaking the letter-press, but being much 
more assisted by Bewick than in the former work. At the 
completion of the first volume they dissolved partnership, and 
Bewiek tells us he “ was obliged from necessity, not choiee, to 
commence author.” ‘ As soon as each bird was finished on the 
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wood, I set about describing it from my specimen, and at the 
same time consulted every authority I could meet with to know 
what had been said ; and this, together with what I knew from 
my own knowledge, were then compared; and in this way I 
finished, as truly as I could, the second volume of the ‘ History of 
Birds.’” This was published in 1804. 

We cannot but regret that the Memoir before us gives us no 
further insight into Bewiek’s labours, being henceforth entirely 
filled with disquisitions foreign to art and natural history, and in- 
tended rather for his own family than for the public. He lived till 
1828, and reached the age of 75, having occupied his later years 
partly in filling up gaps in his ‘ History of British Birds,’ as new 
editions were ealled for, and also in collecting materials and 
engraving blocks for a ‘ History of British Fishes.’ The vignettes 
and tail-pieces for this were completed before his death. Seven- 
teen of the engravings of fishes are appended to the memoir, 
and a few of the vignettes are interspersed. These are all in 
Bewick’s happiest style, and only lead us to regret that so many 
of his sketches have been withheld. If Bewick’s hand grew old, 
his fancy retained all its truth and beauty till the last. It is 
no secret how many of his later vignettes have never been pub- 
lished, or even printed. Yet it cannot be expected that, as the 
generation to whom Bewiek was personally known is passing 
away, these sketches will have an equal interest in a few years, 
The price at which the memoir has been published is sueh as night 
have well warranted the introduction of all his unpublished 
works. Bewick had also prepared likenesses of many of his 
friends who are mentioned in the memoir. The introduction of 
these would have largely added to the local interest of the work, 
before the worthies of the past generation have quite gone out 
of mind. Still more would that interest have been heightened, 
could we have had some notes on the vignettes which stud the 
whole of Bewick’s works. His last vignette was a sketch of 
the house in which he was born, with a prophetic picture of his 
funeral procession emerging, and a ferry-boat waiting to convey 
the coffin across the river to Ovingham Church. So through 
life he always delighted to mingle in his drawings personal and 
loeal associations. Many of his tail-pieces are admirable land- 
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scapes of historical Northumbrian localities, now fast perishing 
under the advance of coal and iron; and there is scarcely a 
vignette which does not contain a likeness of some character 
familiar fifty years since on Tyneside, perchance an old village 
hero of “the ’45,’’ a popular mendicant, a ballad-singer, a “daft 
Jamie,” or notorious poacher. One of his humorous pieces is 
the devil whipping the driver of a coal-cart under the gallows. 
Bewick, having detected his coalman in the act of cheating him, 
revenged himself by drawing a striking likeness of him, and then, 
calling him in, showed him the picture, with this pithy admoni- 
tion :—“ Now then, if thou goes on as thou has been doing wi’ 
me, the devil will get thee and tak thee to the gallows.” Many 
such stories are told by Mr. Atkinson in his sketch of Bewick, 
published more than thirty years since. Indeed, we may con- 
sider him to have been, among engravers, what Hogarth was 
among painters, and Burns among poets. His fancy was 
unpruned by academic instruction ; but who can tell a story like 
him in so few lines? He embodies the quaintness of Quarles 
with the depth of Holbein’s meanings. He has all Burns’s 
tenderness of disposition, quick perception of the ridiculous, and 
power in portraying it, and, above all, his admiration for and 
understanding of nature. In all his designs (and they may be 
counted by hundreds) there is real poetry. Witness, in the 
volume before us, the poacher’s drunken wife in her hovel, with 
her ragged urchins on the floor, the salmon spear, and the ballad- 
sheet of the last dying speech and confession on the wall; the 
hobgoblin, formed from a gnarled and fantastically twisted trunk, 
which appals even the dog ; the clown between his two wayward 
pigs; an ass frantically obstinate by the upsetting of the bee- 
hives he has disturbed, and vainly rubbing off his tormentors 
against their own hive; a gentleman’s son and a ragged urchin 
fishing together, the former without a nibble, while the switch 
and crooked pin have just landed a fine trout ; a wooden-legged 
pensioner stuck in a broken stile ; a Tyne salmon-fisher repairing 
his draw-net. These and scores of others are quite enough to 
give their author a place as one of nature’s artists, for he had 
that truth in familiar things which is also real poetry. 

Though there is much more superficial splendour in more 
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modern works, yet none have surpassed Bewick in fidelity to 
nature ; and this is shown in a remarkable way in his distant 
flights of birds, when the species can always be recognized, as 
in the vignette of two crows persecuting a hawk, while a pair of 
magpies enjoy the fun. 

Bewick’s guileless love for nature was exemplified in the 
smallest things. He could not bear the idea of wanton destruc- 
tion of life, or of harsh treatment of the lower animals. His 
last contemplated work was to have been a series illustrative of 
the claims of the horse on humanity, of which the well-known 
‘Waiting for Death’ is the only finished plate. He would 
drily remark to youths shooting swallows, that they were 
destroying creatures of infinitely more use than themselves. 
But we are becoming garrulous as the old man himself, and 
must conclude this notice with the expression of our satisfaction 
at receiving any addition to our souvenirs of Bewick, and our 
regret that thirty years have elapsed since the memoir ought to 
have been published. We could have wished to have seen all 
his chisel has left, before its interest has become merely anti- 
quarian, and, in place of many chapters of political and theolo- 
gical dreams, some reminiscences, such as Mr. A. Hancock, 
amongst others, could have supplied, illustrative of the man and 
his works. There is no list of his publications attached, but this 
omission we have ventured to supply in a note*, as far as we can, 


* The following is a list of Bewick’s Works :— 

Gay’s Fables. 1779. Saint. 

Select Fables. 1783. Saint. 

History of Quadrupeds. Editions of 1790, 1791, 1792, 1800. Hodgson. 

History of Quadrupeds. 5th edition, 1807; 6th, 1811; 7th, 1820. 
E. Walker. 

[The Bats are omitted in the first edition. The fourth, in 1800, is the 
best, and is the first with the Linnean names appended. In 1818, twenty- 
five copies were taken on 4to paper. | ' 

History of British Birds. Vol. i. 1797. Hodgson. 

History of British Birds. Vol. ii. 1804. Walker. 

[The seeond, third, and fourth editions were published in 1805, 1809, 
and 1816, by Walker. In 1800 a small edition of the Land Birds, plates 
and vignettes only, was published, without letter-press; and in 1817 
twenty-five copies of the whole work, without letter-press, were published 
in 4to. Owing to this circumstance and to the great care employed in 
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from other sources. Though there is much here which does not 
directly bear on the subject-matter of this Magazine, yet ornitho- 
logists owe too much to Bewick to grudge, unless we grievously 
mistake, this homage to his memory. We, who have reaped 
the fruits of his early and unaided labours, will not be the last 
to acknowledge our obligation. 


XLV.—Recent Ornithological Publications. 
1. ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE AND Sons are re-issuing Mr. Morris’s 
‘History of British Birds’ in a cheaper form. Eight coloured 
plates and accompanying letter-press of thirty-two pages are now 
given for a shilling. lt can hardly be expected that at this 
price the illustrations should attain any high degree of excel- 
lence, but we may say that they are generally recognizable ; and 
we cannot but be well satisfied at the indication thus afforded of 
an increasing popular taste for natural history ; for it is only the 
prospect of a large sale that could induce the publishers of the 
work to issue it at so reduced a rate. 


Another recent publication on British ornithology* has issued 
from the depository of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The Rev. C. A. Johns expressly disclaims all idea 
of proposing a substitute for ‘ Yarrell but yet ventures to 
hope that his work on ‘British Birds in their Haunts’ may 
supply “the lover of nature with a pleasant companion in his 
country walks, and the young ornithologist with a manual 
which will supply his present need, and prepare him for the 


taking off these impressions, they are vastly superior to any others. In 
1825, 100 copies more were taken off, without ietter-press. The 5th and 
6th editions were published in 1820 and 1826 respectively. | 

Goldsmith’s and Parnell’s Poems, illustrated by Bewick. Editions 
1795 and 1802. Bulmer. 

Somerville’s ‘ Chase,’ illustrated by Bewick. 1796 and 1802. Bulmer. 

Æsop’s Fables, by Bewiek. Edits. 1818 and 1824. Walker. 

* British Birds in their Iaunts. By the Rey. C. A. Johns; with illustra- 
tions on wood, drawn by Wolf, engraved by Whimper. London, 1862, 
YT vol, GAS 


